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BRITISH MUNICIPALITIES.' 

The volume before us sets forth clearly and succinctly 
the rise, development, and present administration of the 
leading cities of the United Kingdom, while three copious 
appendices contain much valuable material in the way of 
legislative enactments and party declarations touching mu- 
nicipal government. That a book with such a scope and 
from so competent a writer as Dr. Shaw, should have made 
its appearance at this time is most fortunate ; for the rapid 
growth of urban population — a central fact in contempo- 
rary social history — has brought with it a vast array of 
problems. In America we not infrequently associate this 
congregating of humanity in cities with that restless spirit 
of enterprise so predominant in the New World, where the 
struggles of man with the forces of nature are, for obvious 
reasons, greater than in the older countries of Europe. But, 
curiously enough, from every quarter of the civilized por- 
tion of the globe comes the same story : rural districts, save 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances, as in France, 
are either at a stand-still or on the decline : small towns are 
becoming larger ones, while the great cities themselves are 
fast assuming proportions that apparently know nothing of 
limitations. 

With regard to our own country we find that in 1790, the 
date of the first census, and one year after the present con- 
stitutional machinery was set in motion, there was but one 
city to be discovered whose population exceeded 40,000. 
In the same year we could claim but six towns with more 
than 8,000 inhabitants. A century later, however, the re- 
public contained fortv cities with more than 40,000 and two 
hundred and eighty-six with more than 8,000 inhabitants. 

1 Municipal Government in Great Britain. By Albert Shaw; 8vo, 
pp. 385: New York : The Century Company, 1895. 
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We now have, moreover, as many as twenty municipalities 
whose population is greater than 100,000, not to mention 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, each of 
which points with triumphant pride to a breathing wealth 
of more than 1,000,000 souls. To Mr. Bryce this extraor- 
dinary municipal expansion (and its consequent indraught 
of rural population) seems the least fortunate change our 
population is undergoing ; and he is inclined to believe, 
what few will feel disposed to question, that the average 
American city government is a conspicuous failure. He is 
likewise far from viewing complacently the relative increase 
of urban population as compared with that of rural. The 
ratio of town to country dwellers was in 1790, 3.35 per 
cent. ; and during the first fifty years of our national career 
this proportion does not appear to have suffered a very rad- 
ical alteration, as is witnessed by the census of 1840, which 
reports the ratio as 8.52. But for the succeeding forty 
years our fathers manifested a decided inclination to move 
to town. We must remember, however, that these four de- 
cades were fruitful of both material development and terri- 
torial expansion, covering, as they did, not only the era of 
railway and canal extension, but also that of the annexa- 
tion of Texas ; of the war with Mexico ; of the acquisition 
of the Pacific slope ; of the creation of a national bank- 
ing svstem, and of the industrial development consequent 
upon the termination of the civil war. These causes, 
added to an increase of European immigration, raised the 
ratio of urban to rural population in 1880 to 22.57. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, the present ratio is 29.12. In 
estimating these results only cities of 8,000 and upwards 
are considered, the population of the smaller communities 
being classed as rural. Briefly, therefore, in spite of our 
magnificent national area of more than 3,500,000 square 
miles, nearly one-third of our people reside in towns — and 
fairlv large towns at that. Were we to examine the several 
sections of the country, facts no less interesting would re- 
veal themselves. In the highly developed North, for in- 
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stance, more than one-half the people are town dwellers, 
while the material advancement of the West is bestudding 
the prairies with teeming cities. Nor are the Southern 
States escaping the effects of an industrial revolution one is 
constrained to welcome cheerfully. For with the liberation 
of the blacks, the division of plantations, and the introduc- 
tion of improved means of communication and transporta- 
tion, there have arisen on all sides new distributing and 
manufacturing centres, whose varied industries offer a field 
of usefulness both to the freedman and to his impoverished 
former owner. Thus the nineteenth-century town, with its 
keen, buoyant, progressive spirit, is being thrust like a 
wedge into the heart of the " Solid South." 

The same industrial undertakings that followed in the 
wake of modern inventions, and made possible the exist- 
ence of American communities, brushed the dust from not 
a few transatlantic cities and started them upon careers of 
municipal collectivism such as the world had never seen. 
But before analyzing the means adopted by European mu- 
nicipalities to satisfy the demands made upon them, it may 
not be amiss to inquire into the nature of those demands. 
First of all may be mentioned, on the authority of an an- 
cient maxim, a good supply of pure water. In addition to 
water, every town wherein there exists anything approach- 
ing civic zeal, feels that its inhabitants ought to have : 

Wide and well paved streets kept in a clean condition. 

A rational system of drains and sewers. 

Lights as well for private residences as for public 
thoroughfares. 

Efficient fire and police departments. 

An intelligent board of health. 

Schools for the education of youth. 

Libraries and art galleries for the instruction of adults. 

Places of amusement. 

Public baths. 

Breathing spaces in the shape of squares, gardens, and 
parks. 
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Travelling facilities by means of which different parts of 
the city may be reached as cheaply and as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and the congestion of population in the slums be pre- 
vented through the growth of suburbs. 

Inspectors of buildings. 

Cemeteries, together with provisions for cheap and de- 
cent burial. 

These requirements are pretty generally recognized. To 
many they are painful realities. How to satisfy them is the 
difficulty. Hitherto, private individuals and corporations 
have undertaken to satisfy the public with every one of 
these public wants, with the possible exception of sewerage 
systems ; for not until a comparatively recent day has the wit 
of man contrived a machine whereby the refuse of a great 
city may be turned to account, and the garbage of back 
alleys coined into money. As opposed to this former reli- 
ance upon private undertakers, it is not at all unusual for 
the city of our times to own and control its own water supply 
and, less usually, its gas and electric light plants. Mean- 
while the old volunteer fire department has been very gen- 
erally displaced by a paid fire-brigade ; and schools, libra- 
ries, and parks are so common in towns that one naturally 
expects to find them there. In the United States the fur- 
ther growth of corporate action along these lines has been 
unquestionably retarded by the utter corruption of politics 
in some of the larger cities ; but that the recent awakening 
of interest in the subject of municipal reform witnessed in 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, is the 
first step forward in a great career for the American com- 
munities, is a fact clearly foreshadowed. The whole tend- 
ency is in that direction. But it must never be forgotten 
that no municipality' controlled by " bosses " and spoilsmen 
can ever assume the role in civilization that the modern city 
seems destined to play ; and that until the baleful effects of 
obtruding party politics into local elections are generally 
present to the minds of American voters, we must be con- 
tent to lag behind in the art and science of city government. 
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In the meantime the European town is fast adopting a 
wider and wider range of action, and many wants of a 
general nature are satisfied by the municipality itself. The 
public appears to be satisfied with this transformation, for 
the reason that it has been accompanied by a general 
lowering of the prices of necessaries without, as a rule, any 
corresponding increase of taxes. At the same time the 
municipal government has rejoiced at the discovery of a 
means whereby to meet the ever increasing annual budget 
to which every growing town is subject. The new municipal 
spirit is especially strong in Scotland ; and this is all the 
more significant since the bare mention of this romantic 
country's name conjures up those charming scenes of pas- 
toral life immortalized by Burns and Scott. As opposed to 
the Scotland of other days, however, when " rural influences 
played a dominant part in the forming of those character- 
istics — physical, intellectual, and moral — that are deemed 
most distinctive of the Scotch people," we now have a 
Scotland whose town dwellers outnumber the country 
dwellers three to one. Dr. Shaw declares the change to be 
all the sharper in Scotland than in any other English-speak- 
ing country by reason of the extraordinary density of the 
Scotch population, even in moderate sized communities ; 
and he urges that if the Scotch people are to sustain their 
high traditions, they must learn the art of living well in cities. 
Judging, however, from the history of Glasgow, the Cale- 
donians are already on the road that leads to municipal 
knowledge and happiness. This vigorous city, which in 
1750 contained less than 25,000 inhabitants, has to-day a 
population of 800,000. And like other Scotch towns the 
density of its population is great, a fact which is explained 
perhaps by the early fear of English and Highland inva- 
sions. The results of this compression of population are 
thus described : " Rapid growth in the nineteenth century 
has given most serious reality to all the latent and lurking 
evils of a tenement-house system, and Glasgow has been 
compelled to studv and apply modern remedies — indeed to 
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be a leader in the invention and trial of remedies — for the 
ills that spring from the overcrowding of the poor. The 
regulation of house-building and of occupancy ; provisions 
for domestic cleanliness ; methods of street cleansing ; of 
garbage removal ; of epidemic-disease prevention ; im- 
proved 'watching and lighting' arrangements, with a view 
to lessening crime ; provision of shelter for floating popula- 
tion ; a differentiated and adequate system of sanitary in- 
spection ; the establishment of baths and various conven- 
iences to improve the health, comfort, and moral condition 
of the people. All these features of recent municipal ac- 
tivity may be studied to special advantage in Glasgow." 

Like our Chicago and the English Liverpool, the me- 
tropolis of Scotland is classed among self-created centres, 
in contradistinction to cities such as New York and Lon- 
don, to which natural advantages, rather than artificial con- 
trivances, have given foremost places in the catalogue of 
great capitals. For Glasgow this rank was won through 
the alert and farsighted intelligence of her citizens of more 
than a century ago. These men knew how to deepen the 
channel of the Clyde, and to convert an obscure town into 
one of the greatest markets in the world, since the almost 
immediate results of this improvement of the city's chief 
watercourse, were a great trade with America in tobacco, 
cotton, and other products, the development of the neigh- 
boring coal mines, and the accelerated growth of textile 
and chemical manufactures. To carry on these businesses 
required an ever increasing number of people, until finally 
the town, overcrowded with inhabitants, found itself con- 
fronted with conditions demanding prompt and intelli- 
gent treatment. Parliamentary reform had, to be sure, al- 
ready gone far to remove from British boroughs the accre- 
tions of years of feudal injustice and tyranny, yet it was 
not until the passage of the Scotch Municipal Reform Act 
of 1833 that the mediaeval guild was shorn of its main 
strength by a wider extension of the suffrage. But these 
reforms, though interesting, must be passed by for an exam- 
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ination of the leading features of Glasgow's municipal or- 
ganization. 

It seems that the entire government of Glasgow is en- 
trusted to a grand committee of seventy-five men, chosen 
by the qualified electors, together with the provost (mayor) 
and two other ex-officio members, representing the ancient 
merchants' and associated trade guilds. Each of the twen- 
ty-five wards into which the city is divided elects three 
members of the town council, and since the election is for 
a term of three years, it is arranged so that one man from 
each ward retires annually. The councillors of the city are 
described as chiefly coming from the ranks of business 
men, "upright, respected, and successful citizens." As 
everywhere else in Great Britain, such officers receive no 
pay for their services, the honor of serving one's ward 
being regarded as sufficient compensation. Fortunately* 
party lines are seldom drawn in city elections, while most 
of the councillors are usually reelected without a contest. 
The provost and bailies (magistrates) are chosen by the 
councillors from their own number, but it would be a mis- 
take to regard the provost as an executive officer. Indeed, 
his functions, like those of the English mayor, are for the 
most part to preside over the council, serve on committees, 
and " personify the pomp and dignity of the municipality." 
Dr. Shaw does not find in British cities any disposition 
whatever " to concentrate appointing power and executive 
control in the hands of one man as an effective way to se- 
cure responsible administration." The council itself makes 
all appointments, although the heads of departments, who 
appear to be selected with great care and to enjoy a per- 
manent tenure of office, are given considerable liberty in 
the matter of nominating their candidates. Qualified elec- 
tors include all hmiseholders, male and female, who are oc- 
cupiers and ratepayers of premises worth £10 and upwards 
a year. 

Passing to the various departments of municipal gov- 
ernment, we find that of the public health occupying the 
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foremost place, because sanitary considerations have been 
predominant in shaping Glasgow's policy. On the organi- 
zation of this department in 1870, the city, for sanitary pur- 
poses, was divided into five main districts, for each of which 
a sub-inspector was appointed. These were aided by a 
Corps of nuisance, epidemic, and lodging-house inspectors, 
together with a contingent of lady visitors. " The nuisance 
inspectors number more than a score," says our author, 
" and there are half as many men constantly occupied in 
making the ' smoke test ' to discover defects in drain-pipes 
for the protection of people against defective plumbing. 
On constant duty are twelve or more infectious-disease in- 
spectors, and following in the wake of their discoveries is a 
staff of disinfecting officers and another of whitewashers, 
together numbering about twenty-five men. Protection 
against improper food-supplies requires the services, besides 
analysts in the municipal laboratory, of three meat inspec- 
tors, seven milk and dairy inspectors, and four inspectors of 
other food-supplies. So greatly have the common lodging- 
houses improved, that whereas five or six special officers 
were formerly kept at work inspecting them, only two are 
now necessary. Six night inspectors continue to make the 
rounds of the tenement-houses, and six women inspectors 
pay visits in the interests of domestic cleanliness. A work- 
shop inspector represents the demands of new laws touch- 
ing the hours and the general conditions of factory opera- 
tives. There is also a peripatetic vaccinator who fulfils re- 
lentlessly the requirements of the law." 

The reason of all this vigilance arises from the before- 
mentioned density of Glasgow's population, which, in this 
respect, is said to be unsurpassed by any other British town 
save Liverpool. It is further stated that there are localities 
in Glasgow where more than one thousand persons occupy 
a single acre of ground, and high authority is cited for the 
assertion that 24.7 per cent, of the inhabitants live in houses 
of one apartment ; 44.7 per cent, in houses of two apart- 
ments ; 16 per cent, in houses of three apartments; 6 per 
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cent, in houses of four apartments, and only 8 per cent, in 
houses of five apartments and upwards — the word house 
signifying room or rooms in a tenement building. A police 
act of the city provides for the measurement of all houses, 
and the " ticketing of those having less than 2,000 cubic 
feet of space." Tickets posted on the doors of these 
houses show the maximum number who may occupv them, 
and it is the object of the night inspector to prevent over- 
crowding. For, in spite of their limited room, many of 
these families "take boarders ! " Much praise is bestowed 
upon the work of the female visitors, in whose selection, 
" tact, discretion, and sympathy " are chief considerations. 
The work of food inspection is also commended. The milk- 
supply appears to be the object of special solicitude ; and 
not only are all the dairies and milk-shops registered, but 
the health department is, to some extent, regulating the 
sources of the milk-supply in order to prevent the bringing 
of infected products into the city, the possibility of such 
a catastrophe having been shown a few years ago, when 
some two hundred cases of typhoid fever were traced 
directly to milk from a farm where the cows drank pol- 
luted water. 

Glasgow is equally energetic in the treatment of disease, 
for " the health authorities long ago discovered — what some 
American cities seem so slow to learn — that epidemics are 
not inevitable visitations, but are preventable." The hos- 
pital service appears to be a model of its kind, particularly 
that of Belvidere, an old suburban villa which has been 
bought by the city and rendered so beautiful and attractive 
that even the wealthy do not object to being cared for there. 
The wisdom of such a municipal policy is attested by the 
fact that there is little disposition to conceal cases of typhus, 
smallpox, or other infectious diseases, on account of hos- 
tility toward the lazaretto on the part of the populace. 
Other features of the sanitary department are a rigid super- 
vision of the streets, including their sweeping, watering, 
and cleansing, as well as the prompt and effective removal 
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of garbage. The two municipal farms are enriched with 
these sweepings. 

Among the many other instances of municipal collec- 
tivism furnished by Glasgow are baths, laundries, lodging- 
houses, water works, gas and electric lights, and tramways. 
In view of the possible substitution of electricity for gas as 
an illuminant, the city is now encouraging the use of the 
latter as fuel, by providing the public, at low prices, with 
gas stoves. No less interesting is Glasgow's experience in 
street railway management, since the expiry of the tram 
companies' leases caused their franchises to revert to the 
municipality. This happened about a year ago. Owing to 
the compactness of the town, the bulk of the patronage of 
the car lines comes from persons riding less than a mile ; 
and in order to encourage travel, the lines have been 
divided into half-mile sections with a charge of one cent 
for each section traversed. In respect of education and 
poor-relief little is to be said, since such matters are en- 
trusted in Great Britain to separately elected parochial 
bodies rather than to municipal governments. Glasgow's 
school board's jurisdiction coincides with the limits of the 
city, and it is interesting to learn that the new common 
schools are rapidly supplanting the older private and secta- 
rian ones. It is believed, moreover, that the transfer of ed- 
ucational and poor-relief administration to the municipality 
itself would prove a gain to the public. There is one mat- 
ter, however, in which Glasgow appears to be slower than 
one would be prepared to expect. It has so far failed to 
avail itself of the provisions of the Free Libraries Act of 
Parliament. But private benevolence has stepped forward 
and the results are seen in the Sterling Library with 50,000 
volumes, the Mitchell Free Library with 100,000 volumes, 
and the Baillie Library supported by a fund of nearly 
$100,000. Municipal encouragement, supplemented by the 
efforts of philanthropists, is also creating a growing popular 
interest in art and science, substantial evidence of which is 
seen in a very creditable municipal art gallerv. More ac- 
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tive still is the work of providing open spaces. For a long 
time, famous old " Glasgow Green," on the Clyde, was 
deemed ample. But now West End has its Kelvinside 
Park, the East End Alexandra Park, while south of the 
river, the Queen's Park has been added, to say nothing of 
numerous squares and disused churchyards that have been 
purchased and adorned by the city as playgrounds for 
children and recreation plots for adults. 

Glasgow has answered the sewage question. It seems 
that in Scotland, where granite is cheap, the streets of the 
cities are usually paved with granite blocks resting on a 
foundation of concrete. But while the streets have always 
had ordinary drains, main conduits and intercepting sewers 
are of recent origin. The simple sewers of former days, 
discharging their offensive burdens into the Clyde, not only 
polluted the source of the city's water supply, but also 
poisoned the very atmosphere. To avert the consequences 
of this standing menace to the health of the community, 
the present elaborate sewerage system was constructed. As 
now arranged, immense vats, placed some distance from the 
city, receive the sewage, which is skimmed by machinery 
and subjected to a chemical treatment, the resulting product 
being converted into a fertilizer, which is either sold or 
used on the farms belonging to the city. And now the 
sewage question suggests two others : those of water supply 
and fire extinguishment. We are told that until i860 a 
private company furnished Glasgow with water pumped 
from the Clyde. But with the increase of population, the 
river was found not only incapable of yielding a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, but what it did furnish was alto- 
gether unfit for consumption. The city itself finally took 
the matter in hand, and, thanks to improvements in engi- 
neering skill, established its present water-works, whose 
source is Loch Katrine, thirty-three miles distant, in the 
Highlands. It is estimated that when the present work of 
adding new machinery is completed, the reservoirs will 
have a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons daily, sufficient to 
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supply the wants of 2,000,000 people. No less interesting 
is the fact that the municipalization of the water-works has 
not only resulted in a reduction of about 100 per cent in 
the water-tax, but the debt incurred, one-fourth of which 
represents the liabilities of the old private companies as- 
sumed by the city, is rapidly being discharged. Nor are 
these all the economic advantages of Loch Katrine, for the 
immense gravity pressure in the water pipes, a result of the 
altitude of the water-supply, causes a large saving of ex- 
pense to the fire department. This is seen when we con- 
trast the annual expense of the fire department of Boston, 
which amounts to $800,000, with that of Glasgow's fire ser- 
vice which amounts to but $60,000, Glasgow being the 
larger city. It must be noted, however, that the Scotch 
town is more compactly built than the American, and that 
its houses are, for the most part, constructed of fireproof 
materials. 

Much space has been devoted to a resume of Dr. Shaw's 
description of Glasgow, on account of the many lessons its 
experience conveys. A great deal might also be said about 
the towns of England, notably, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and London, whose wonderful growth finds few parallels. 
In England we find the same tendency on the part of the 
population to concentrate itself that we discover elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, about three-fourths of its people are 
residents of towns. In this connection Dr. Shaw notes that 
" the old English seaports, cathedral cities, and county 
towns, that were important population centres two hundred 
or even one hundred years ago, have been left hopelessly 
behind in the race for greatness by the new manufacturing 
towns. Of twenty-eight large cities and towns included 
by the Register-General in a list for the publication of mor- 
tality rates, fourteen had no corporate existence prior to the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835, and these fourteen contain 
much more than half the population, while the other four- 
teen also have had their chief growth within sixty years." 
Most of the municipal growth may be directly traced to the 
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development of manufactures. An illustration of this fact 
is furnished by Manchester, which began to grow rapidly a 
century ago. In 1838, the date of its charter, the popu- 
lation had grown to 250,000, but with the rapid growth 
of spinning and weaving interests, the population increased 
so rapidly that there are now within a radius of twenty 
miles from the town hall, upwards of three million people. 
Other new towns born of the era of industrialism and 
swiftly becoming great cities, are Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Bradford, and Salford, while London, Liverpool, Notting- 
ham, and Leeds, although older incorporations, are essen- 
tially modern in respect both of growth and of aspirations. 
The English towns suffered much in former times from 
the cupidity and tyranny of the kings who plagued the peo- 
ple with unjust burdens, and continually threatened to take 
away their charters. The Stuarts were noted for this sort 
of blackmail. Relief came at last, however, partly through 
the efforts of the townsfolk and partly on account of the 
general dissatisfaction created by the rotten borough sys- 
tem. Parliamentary reform was particularly active in this 
direction in 1832 and 1835, when comprehensive municipal 
acts were passed, conferring upon certain towns considera- 
ble powers of local self-government. These acts, having 
from time to time been amended, were finally consolidated 
by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, which consti- 
tutes the so-called English Municipal Code. It is a grave 
injustice that London has not as yet been brought within 
the provisions of these statutory enactments. Indeed, prior 
to the Local Government Act of 1888, which gave elective 
councils to all English counties, " the greatest and most 
enlightened city this world has ever seen," possessed no 
boundary, no legal existence, no government. Even to- 
day, that ancient corporation called the City of London, 
whose metes and bounds any visitor will recognize, em- 
braces only one square mile, and has less than 40,000 in- 
habitants. These numbers are of course many times aug- 
mented during business hours, for the City is the centre of 
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the metropolis. Meanwhile, during many years of progress, 
the population has swept over the walls of the town and 
spread itself like a sea into five or six counties, taxing to 
the utmost the slender parochial governments. Having 
recognized that the demands of a huge, complex municipal 
hody are too great for the simple mechanism of an earlier 
day, the discontented Londoners are beginning to cry for 
reform. Their claims are just; and it is only a matter of 
time before they will be heard. The form the new govern- 
ment will take will doubtless be a federative one, composed 
of many existing communities. While speaking of Eng- 
lish towns, much might be said of the descriptions of the 
progressive government of Manchester and its influential 
committees, and of Birmingham whose civic enthusiasm 
was largely inspired by that foremost of municipal states- 
men, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Both towns, however, pre- 
sent pretty much the same pictures Glasgow does. Both 
are embarking upon active careers of collectivism by as- 
suming a wide range of functions, including the ownership 
of water-works, gas-supply, electric light plants, street rail- 
ways, baths, libraries, art galleries, cemeteries, and what 
not. The public appear, on the whole, to be satisfied with 
the transformation, while smaller municipalities are rapidly 
adopting the methods and examples of the larger ones. 

In conclusion, we are glad to note that Dr. Shaw prom- 
ises a second volume describing the municipal governments 
of the Continent. It is to be hoped that it will soon be 
forthcoming, for, like its predecessor, it will prove most 
helpful to American municipal reformers. That greater 
progress has not already been made in the matter of im- 
proving our city governments mav possiblv be attributable 
quite as much to ignorance on the part of those most inter- 
ested as on the part of those least interested in the move- 
ment. To be sure everybody feels that something ought to 
be done, but in the absence of definite ideals, the task 
appears an almost hopeless one. Now, however, that 
sentence of death has been passed upon " rings," and that 
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Wisdom is at last crying at the gates of our cities, the light 
from abroad furnished by a book like this, will prove most 
valuable. As our author suggests, there is no intention of 
prescribing European remedies for American ills, for the 
conditions of the two continents are in many respects 
wholly dissimilar. Nevertheless, the problems of American 
cities have been evolved from causes not radically unlike 
those that have overcrowded European communities, and 
an intelligent comprehension of their solution abroad is a 
prerequisite to their rational solution in our own country. 
For it is a poor physician that cannot extract some sem- 
blance to a specific from the wide experience of his more 
enlightened contemporaries. 

B. J. Ramage. 



